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Abstract 

In the last three decades, growth in the education of women in Iran has led to a significant increase in demand 
for women professionals and administrators in Iranian universities. However, the path to the top is not easy and 
numerous challenges must still be overcome. This study explored the challenges of women’s participation in 
senior administrative positions from the perspective of Iranian women administrators in higher education. Data 
were collected based on semi-structured interviews with 20 women academician in administrative positions. 
Thematic analysis was conducted to examine the themes that emerged to represent their experience and 
perspective. The findings indicated that challenges ranged from organizational to societal and individual factors. 
Individual factors were related to personality traits such as work-family balance issues and a lack of self- 
confidence. At the organizational levels, difficult relationships at work and the old boys’ network, and 
organizational practices were perceived to be a hindrance, while at the societal level, gender role stereotypes and 
social attitudes towards women were viewed as key challenges to the participation of women in senior 
administrative positions. The implication for women who aspire to the top position of organizations is that they 
should be aware of and understand the visible and invisible challenges in relation to their career advancement. 
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1. Introduction 

On the global level, reports demonstrated that women as students, professors, and administrators has increased 
from the second half of the last century, however it does not mean gender parity has been achieved in all parts of 
higher education systems. Women are still unacceptably underrepresented in some fields, especially in senior 
administrative positions, in some parts of the world (Altbach, 2010). A review of some studies on women’s career 
advancement reveals that women are still significantly under-represented at top management level worldwide 
(Yukongdi & Rowley, 2009; Collings et al., 2010; The World Bank Group, 2014). In some cultures, especially in 
Eastern countries and Middle East, women have been placed in supporting roles to men, such as homemaker and 
nurturer, which reflects a form of sex role ideology (Eagly, 2013). However, there are notable examples of these 
developing countries in which some women have managed to reach management positions. Iran is one such 
example (Hosseini, 2008; Ismail & Rasdi, 2006; Yukongdi & Rowley, 2009; Abdalla, 2015) and is the focal 
point for the present study. During the past decade, Iran has experienced intense growth in women’s education 
leading to a significant increase in demand for women professionals and administrators. As women become more 
educated and qualified for managerial positions, the number of Iranian women managers and executives are 
predicted to rise over the next decade, but only a very small proportion of women academicians advance to 
administrative positions (Ministry of Science, Research and Techonlogy, 2015). A recent survey reported that the 
proportion of women in senior academic administrative positions in Iranian higher education was less than 5%, 
considerably below the global average of 22 percent (Thornton, 2015). While it is possible for Iranian women to 
achieve ‘senior administrative positions’, the path to the top is not easy and numerous challenges must be 
overcome if success is to be achieved. Even when a relatively senior position is reached, there may still be 
difficulties ahead as some research studies have suggested (Lyness & Thompson, 1997; Hosseini, 2008). The 
current study aims to identify the challenges encountered by women academicians in administrative positions in 
universities in Iranian cultural context. Through in-qualitative approach, the study seeks to gain an insight into 
the career experience of a small number of women, specifically, how these women have managed to overcome 
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the challenges and to move toward administrative positions in universities. 

2. Literature Review 

The research on women in administrative positions within countries, especially in developing countries, has been 
a significant area of study since the 1980’s (Oplatka, 2006). Over time, scholars have addressed issues of internal 
and external challenges for women’s participation in administrative positions of higher education in developed 
and less developed countries (Shakeshaft, 1989; Acker & David, 1994; Oplatka, 2006; Costello, 2012; Motley, 
2014). According to existing reviewed literature three key factors in career participation of women in top 
administrative positions are determined including cultural, organizational and individual factors. 

2.1 Cultural Factors 

Earlier researches examining the pressure of cultural values on women’s career development worldwide have 
mostly demonstrated that cultural values are expected to block more than support women administrators in 
higher education (Martin, 1992; Harrison & Huntington, 2000; Cubillo & Brown, 2003; Dimmock & Walker, 
2005; Orser et ah, 2012; Hoeritz, 2013; Batool & Sajid, 2013). For example, in a cross-cultural study, Cubillo 
and Brown (2003) explored the life experiences of females in higher education in the UK from different 
countries and realized that European women who grew up in Western societies did not experience cultural values 
as obstacles, but women from Middle East and Africa considered that in their culture, women are still considered 
mainly as family child bearers and responsible for taking care of family members. 

Researchers have shown that women, particularly those in traditional societies, are expected to take more family 
responsibilities than men. Such expectations have been found to be a huge challenge in academic career 
development for women academicians in Turkey (Neale & Ozkanli, 2010), Pakistan (Batool & Sajid, 2013), 
Thailand, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Malaysia (Luke et ah, 2003), Kenya (Olser, 1997, cited in Oplatka, 2006), 
Iran (Hossieni, 2008) and even for Asian American Pacific Islanders (Chen & Hune, 2011) and African American 
women (Blackwood & Brown-Welty, 2011). 

The previous studies also describe the role of stereotypes in women participation especially in managerial 
positions. Stereotypes such as ‘think manager-think male’ are a deep-rooted view, particularly among men 
(Schein, 2001). This cultural phenomenon translates even well into the academic environments as “think 
professor-think male” and “think chancellor-think male” (Tharenou et ah, 1994). Such considerations not only 
constrain women’s admission to leadership positions but also build prejudiced evaluations when women occupy 
such roles (Heilman, 2001; Mabokela, 2003; Bailyn, 2003; Eagly & Carli, 2007; Eagly, 2010). 

The mentioned literatures raise questions about the strategies that successful women in senior administrative 
positions apply to cope with the challenges enforced by stereotypes and cultural values, and especially how 
women academicians who desire to be appointed as senior administrators tolerate the pressure between cultural 
values about expectation of gender role and career purposes. 

2.2 Organizational Practices 

The huge volume of literature provides evidence of how organizational norms and structures affect women in 
their career progression (Vaira, 2004; Harris et ah, 2011; Nguyen, 2013; Parker & Welch, 2013; Stalker, 2013; 
Wajcman, 2013; Peterson, 2014). The previous researches on the links between organizational structure and 
women’s participation in senior administrative positions points to three important factors: mentoring, networking, 
and promotion practices. 

The influence of mentoring on women’s participation in managerial positions is the more investigated subject in 
the studies on women’s profession development in universities (Harris et ah, 2011). Most researches, by focusing 
on the mentors and women administrators, disclose that mentorship may be one of the great motivations for 
career advancement of women (Blum et ah, 1994; Brown, 2005; Beck, 2008; Kiamba, 2008; Madson, 2008; 
Airin, 2010; Collings et ah, 2011; Harris et ah, 2011; Walts, 2012). Findings showed that women who were 
appointed to administrative positions in the academic workplace need support from other professional 
administrators in their department to adjust to their profession and to recognize the structure of the department 
(Beck, 2008). It is significant to explore how in Iranian cultural background, mentorship helps women 
academicians to develop their occupations into administrative positions. 

Indeed, researchers have argued for developing and establishing multiple relationships in workplace, and how 
these ways may be an important career-building strategy (Burt, 2000; Higgins & Kram, 2001). Moreover, 
Tharenou (2001) maintained that administrators, especially women, need social ties and networks in their 
institutions when attempting to progress to higher career positions, because women’s access to resources and 
information is limited in work place. The present study has made a point to examine how formal and informal 
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organizational networks, especially the ‘good old boy networks’ applied universally, has affected Iranian women 
with a cultural background in senior administrative positions. 

Organizational culture may really consider the complexity of exploring whether women are discriminated 
against in appointment and promotion practices. Existing literature on career development of academic women 
into senior administrative positions in most Eastern universities shows that women are less eligible for 
promotion because of the challenges of family and professional life (Lam, 2006; Ismail & Rasdi, 2006; Hossieni, 
2008). A large study on Turkish higher education by White and Ozkanli (2011) showed organizational norms, 
structures, and values are perceived as challenges to women’s career development. In Hong Kong, although 
general management training programs are provided, and training specifically for women managers was often a 
university priority, it does not fit well with most women’s schedules. For example, workshops on weekends and 
the culture of long hours make it difficult for women who have family commitments (Cheung & Halpern, 2010). 

Iranian universities, especially governmental universities, are centralized and bureaucratic (Welch, 2011). 
However, there is a lack of studies on women’s career development in Iranian universities that specially address 
how organizational culture affects appointment and promotion policies. Appointment for senior administrative 
positions in Iranian higher education may be different from other parts of the world. Consequently, it will be 
necessary to explore how women faculty members navigate their career path toward administrative positions and 
how is the promotion process in centralized and bureaucratic systems of universities in developing countries like 
Iran. 

2.3 Individual Factors 

In the literature related to women’s career development, individual factors are seen as strong determinants for 
academic administrators in accomplishment of career responsibilities. Personal attributes as one of the most 
constant arguments in previous studies on women’s career development worldwide is considered a constraint or 
a motivating factor to career development. 

Most of the findings from Western and Eastern higher education are the same. Many personal attributes which 
are more likely to help women in accomplishing duties in administrative positions include collaborative style 
(Bornstein, 2007; Madsen, 2008), more people-oriented (Eagly et ah, 2001; Vinkenburg et ah, 2011), 
assertiveness (Williams, 1993), adaptability, determination, self-motivation, confidence, and independence 
(Wolverton & Gmelch, 2002; Lam, 2006; Ismail & Rasdi, 2006; Madsen, 2008; Wajcman, 2013; Oplatka, 2006; 
Eagly & Carli, 2007; Heilman, 2001; Schein, 2001), and having a higher commitments (Johnsrud & Heck, 1994; 
Lam, 2009; Wajcman, 2013). Many scholars demonstrated that women having the above mentioned personal 
attributes are more likely to tolerate higher responsibility career positions in higher education. In addition, 
personal traits such as attitude toward work, communication skills, ability to work hard, and problem-solving 
skills are the other individual factors that can help women in career development (Ismail & Rasdi, 2006; Lam, 
2009; Beck, 2008; Gray, 2011). 

A huge amount of literature on career development of women in Western counties has discussed the impact of 
having professional skills and education on career development (Rosser, 2003; Umbach, 2006, 2014; Gray, 
2011b). Literature further considered qualifications as a major factor to women’s career advancement, reporting 
that higher qualification was a great opportunity in women’s pursuit of successful career trajectories, especially 
advanced qualifications’ which have helped women excel in a male dominated world (Ross & Green, 2000; 
Steinke, 2006; Hoobler et ah, 2014; Gray, 2011). Hartley and Godin (2009) cited that, in their study, the 
presidents of colleges who had experience in administrative positions felt strongly that their prior experience was 
the best training for their presidency. Ross and Green (2000) in North American higher education reported 
comprehensive information on the educational background of American college presidents. They showed that in 
1999, close to 60 percent of presidents had a doctorate degree. According to the theories of cultural capital, 
training and education as human capital can be the key factors in career mobility of women (Rosser, 2003; 
Umbach, 2006; Bourdieu, 2008;Morley, 2014). 

Even though there have been some common arguments with respect to challenges for female administrators in 
academic workplaces, they are not necessarily universal common themes. These differences may indicate the key 
important role of socio-cultural context in determining what facilitates or hinders women’s career path toward 
senior administrative positions. Therefore, it is very important to extend our understanding in different 
socio-cultural contexts. 

3. Methodology 

A qualitative approach with purposive sampling technique was employed. Data were collected using 
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semi-structured, in-depth interviews with the participants. A total of 20 women in administrative positions in 
universities occupying positions of Vice-President, Vice-Faculty, and Head of departments participated in the 
study. The interviews took place at the women administrators’ office. These women had a mean age of 55. 
Fifteen of the participants in the sample were married and five were single. The women administrators were 
asked to identify the challenges to their career advancement. Thematic analysis with Nvio software was 
conducted to examine the themes that emerged to represent their experiences and perspectives. 

4. Findings and Discussion 

The valuable findings obtained through analyzing the data indicate themes and some subthemes which 
highlighted the challenges of women’s participation in senior administrative positions in university. The 
challenges for female senior administrators in Iranian universities were created by a number of different factors. 
The key findings indicated that challenges included the issues of relating gender role expectations to 
work-family balance and a lack of career aspiration; societal factor such as gender misconception; lack of strong 
personality for applying to senior academic administrative positions, lack of supportive organizational policies 
and unfriendly organizational relationship, all of which were indirectly discriminatory against women 
administrators. These challenges helped explain the lack of women academicians at senior administrative 
positions in Iranian university. 

In this research, some of the challenges that women administrators experienced were resonated with most 
previous literature from around the world; most of the challenges include challenges regarding women’s 
prescribed duties and their professional academic demands and heavy workload as lecturers and administrators 
(Luke et ah, 2003; Lee, 2001; Letherby, 2006; Eagly, 2007; Madsen, 2008, 2012; Neale & Ozkanli, 2010; Eagly 
et ah, 2011; Ramsay and White, 2011; Harris et ah, 2011; Blackwoodet ah, 2011; Nguyen, 2013; Morley, 2014; 
Baruch et ah, 2014; Peterson, 2016). However, the results of this study make a valuable contribution to the 
discussion, because the findings reveal the specific influence of socio-cultural values in the Iranian context on 
challenges for women academicians in senior administrative positions. Therefore, findings from this study 
disclose the perception of women’s administrators in Iranian universities. 

Academic literature on women academic administrators revealed that the priority of family obligations act as the 
strongest challenge to women academicians who want to move in administrative positions (Luke, 2000; Oplatka, 
2006; Eagly & Carli, 2007; Madsen, 2008; Neale & Ozkanli, 2010; Turner, 2011, 2012; Eagly, 2012; Peterson, 
2014; Afiouni, 2014; Evetts, 2014). The finding of this study is in agreement with previously mentioned 
literature which believes women, mostly because of traditional gender role expectations, more than men are 
expected to tolerate home responsibilities such as care of children, husband, aged parent and the obligatory 
house work, even if they are managers in their career. As a result, women in Iran are unwilling to become more 
engaged in public domains or accept highly responsible career positions as long as they prioritize family roles. 
This finding is aligned with what Hossieni (2008) found in her study in Iran. The literature in Iran shows that 
there is strong support in Iranian society to keep gender role expectations completely separate. Due to 
commitment to socio-cultural norms in Iran, both women and men seem to accept that the professional roles of 
women are secondary to the household roles. 

On the other hand, at the individual level, the participants in this study asserted that women lacked confidence 
for applying to senior administrative positions such as Dean or President. The participants thought that positions 
with very high responsibility such as President and Dean are only for men colleagues. They felt it was 
unfortunate that some women colleagues were eligible and capable of being Dean and President, but they were 
unwilling to move into very high administrative positions because they lacked confidence and were not 
courageous enough to deal with challenges. Similar finding are also seen in the literature (Oakley, 2000; Schein, 
2001; Eagly & Carli, 2007; Heilman, 2012; Gilligan, 2013). These findings are in favor of the perspective that 
asserted that women have attitudes, behaviors, cognitions, and personality traits that are not appropriate for 
leadership positions (Riger & Galligan, 1980; Fagenson, 1990, 1993; Parker & Fagenson, 1994). 

A number of studies have suggested that gender lack of confidence may be reduced if women have the chance to 
work with or be mentored by female senior management because women learn and experience from role models 
(Anderson, 2005). 

At the organizational level, in spite of equal practices in organizations, especially in higher education, women’s 
progress has been restricted because the persistence of cultural gender role expectations in organizational culture 
makes it difficult for women academicians to make full use of their capabilities in career development (Wood et 
ah, 2009; Acker, 2012; Bagilhole & White, 2013; David, 2013). This literature is supported by findings of this 
research. Women participants used a variety of notions to express the gender inequality in senior administrative 
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positions in their own way of understanding and their own experiences or experiences of women they knew. 

Some of the institutional practices such as scheduling of meetings after long hours of work were found to be 
more insensitive to women administrator’s situation as house wife. Some of these practices may have certain 
costs for some of the women administrators who also have family responsibility, as family members could not 
stand women coming back home too late or women having to attend meetings on weekends. Although all women 
administrators generally accepted pressures of administrative responsibilities, the majority of them made a point 
of stressing that they as Iranian women need to achieve a balance between work and life, and that a few of them 
had some family difficulties as a result. This issue was also found in previous studies by (Rosser, 2004; Probert, 
2005; Hosseini, 2008; Lam, 2009; Airini et ah,2011; Murniati, 2012; Gmelch, 2014;Morley, 2014). 

They furthermore indicated that women indeed had to work harder to become leaders, because women managers 
face huge challenges of having two inconsistent roles, one as a housewife and one as a professional in work 
setting. They asserted that they were capable to manage immense duties in family and university. In addition, 
they made a great commitment to be successful by relying only on their individual initiative and strengths. The 
finding is aligned with Madsen’s (2012) assertion that life is never equal for women. Women faced greater 
challenges than men, but women have better chances to be successful because they are hard working. This is 
very important for young women academicians and female students desiring to be in administrative positions in 
universities. They could learn and imitate from them as role model or informal mentors. 

Cheung and Halpern (2010) indicated that university policies and structures in practice may help, but they may 
not remove constraints for gender equality if the social constraints against women are not emended. Therefore, 
this finding suggests that developing career advancement programs for Iranian women may be a subject that 
needs social change rather than more equal practices in organization level or the western strategies such as 
affirmative action. Hence, programs and laws for women’s advancement in career have not been effective. As 
Rezai-Rashti and Moghadam (2011) argue, only providing women with higher education will not facilitate 
women’s access to higher employment positions without social transformation of cultural gender role 
expectation that perpetuate inequities. 

Relationships concerns within university such as male networking, and lack of mentors, were major challenges 
for women’s career development. Keeping women out of “old boy” networks is cited as a constraint to 
progression into senior administrative positions by some previous studies (Oakley, 2001; Ballenger, 2010; 
Whiteet al., 2012;Burke and Mattis, 2013; Lie and Malik, 2014). Ballenger (2010) confirmed that in general, 
male leaders tended to be supportive to other men because they have a tendency to prefer people that are similar 
to themselves. In this study, “old-boys” network or informal men’s groups were reflected by most participants as 
feeling barred from the informal networking within their university and describes how women administrators 
were usually excluded from decision-making process in informal meetings. The participants clarified how 
women were marginalized by cultural norms from informal men’s networks and they could not contribute in 
informal meeting with men colleagues due to social constraints. The literature also indicates this issue that 
women in most Islamic countries are marginalized and still subject to feminine demarcations in informal 
masculine networks (Shah and Sobehart, 2008; Barlow and Akbarzadeh, 2012; Musai et ah, 2014; Abdalla, 
2015b). 

Based on findings from this study, in particular, women were tending to lack formal and informal mentors. 
Therefore, women academicians and administrators were less well connected to circumstance of work sitting, 
while women also had less experience and seniority in the administrative positions. This issue is also confirmed 
by (Beck, 2008; Collin, 2009; Berkovitch et ah, 2012). Beck (2008) realized that women academicians who are 
appointed to administrative positions need more support from male colleagues to understand the structure and 
culture of the institution and to adjust themselves to administrative positions. 

In literature, some scholars established that women require more encouragement than men to pursue their career 
pathway into senior administrative positions (Eby et ah, 2013; Bean et ah, 2014;Dunn et ah, 2014; Morley, 2014; 
Johnson, 2015). 

A number of studies described that women managers often become mentors for women colleagues (Beck, 2008; 
Madsen; 2008; Kiamba, 2008; Airin, 2010; Airini et ah, 2011; Harris et ah, 2011; Beaman et ah, 2012; 
Macfarlane, 2013). Kiamba (2008) showed that having a women mentor may be a positive tool to women who 
are enthusiastic about seeking management positions. However, some studies on mentoring indicated the 
phenomenon of “queen bee” (Staines et ah, 1974; Lam, 2006; Derk et ah, 2016), in which females in higher 
career positions, especially in management, do not help women colleagues because they want to be unique in top 
positions or be the only women leaders. 
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In this study, all participants acknowledged that women's networking was weak and formal mentoring did not 
exist in Iranian universities. Women senior administrators were not mentors for other women academicians, and 
women who were in senior positions did not support other women or took potential junior women in under their 
wing. However, findings indicated the syndrome of “queen bee”. This finding completely coincides with “queen 
bee” phenomenon that women were not supportive of each other. Higher ranking women did not want to share 
their experience and spotlight with other women, and therefore were not enthusiastic to assist other women to 
also be successful. 

At the societal level, the female executives mentioned that gender misconception is an invisible challenge for 
women. In general, gender stereotype relates to the perception that women are inferior to men, it has been argued, 
due to their lack of masculine traits (Lyness & Thomson, 1997; Ragins & Sundstrom, 1989) and women are 
expected to perform the multiple roles of career woman, daughter, wife and mother (Davies-Netzley, 1998; 
Lyness & Thomson, 1997). Women are expected to be humble, respectful, attentive, understanding and discreet 
(van der Boon, 2003). Gender misconception results in the view that women are not effective leaders because of 
their lack of masculine leadership qualities (Jain & Mukheiji, 2010, King et al., 2009). Such gender 
misconception can result in less chance for selection and promotion because of the simple reason that they are 
women. Iran is low on gender egalitarianism (House et al., 2004), which means inequality could be a source of 
gender stereotyping. 

A number of women’s challenges in senior administrative positions resonate very well with literature, but some 
findings do not seem to be supported literature in other countries. This is a significant point of this study and 
may be due to socio-cultural Iranian context. This study helped to illuminate the experiences of Iranian women 
in senior academic administrative positions from a developing country. These research findings can be added to 
the literature on challenges for women academicians ‘advancement’ to academic administrative positions in 
higher education. Such specific knowledge is significant in planning gender equity programs in context of higher 
education. 

5. Conclusion 

Improving women’s participation in administrative positions is an important part of the struggle to improve 
equality for all women academicians in universities. Therefore, there is clearly a need to have a broader 
understanding of women’s experiences of their career trajectories to senior administrative positions in a 
qualitative approach with regard to higher education leadership than currently exists in Iran. 

The findings of study suggest that women administrators experienced some challenges similar to women 
administrators in other parts of the world. However, some of findings imply the subtle socio-cultural influence 
on women in senior administrative positions. The participants expressed that cultural gender role expectations in 
family and society is the most challenging issue they encountered through their career progression. Cultural 
factors were more significant than other challenges and beyond the direct control of individual women in this 
study. 

Institutional practices such as promotion process, timing of meetings, heavy workloads as lecturer and 
administrator were not systematically in favor of women, and sometimes resulted in the lack of women’s 
aspiration to pursue senior administrative positions in university. Organizational environment was not supportive 
of women. Women did not have mentor and role model because old-boys’ network in the university were 
dominant, while women because of less seniority and experience in administration need to connect to the 
source’s information. Therefore, the researcher believes that gender inequality is a concept held in university at 
the senior administration level. 

The implications for women who aspire to the top position of organizations are that they should be proactive and 
take responsibility for managing their own career. Women should be aware of and understand the visible and 
invisible challenges in relation to their career advancement. Also, it is necessary that the challenges be tackled at 
the organizational and societal levels, which will require the involvement of decision-makers in higher education, 
policy-makers and changes in attitudes at the societal level towards increasing women’s participation in decision 
making and leadership if Iranian universities are to succeed in enhancing gender equity in academic 
administration. 
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